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ABSTRACT 

Prosocial behavior benefits happiness, making such behavior an important strategy for achieving 
well-being. The present studies investigate if depriving people of the opportunity to help others 
lowers happiness. In Study 1 (N = 162), participants were randomly assigned to rate how they 
would feel if they intended to help someone and were able to help, if they intended to help 
someone but someone else helped first, or if they did not want to help someone. Participants who 
wanted to help but were deprived of this opportunity showed the lowest level of happiness (vs. 
other scenario conditions). Study 2 (N = 196) showed that thwarted autonomy, competence, and 
relatedness need satisfaction partially mediated the association between being deprived of help- 
ing someone and lower happiness. Study 3 (N = 234) replicated this effect with a different type of 
scenario and investigated an additional condition - when the target helps themselves. Moreover, 
Study 3 showed that thwarting of a fourth possible need, for beneficence, added to the mediation 
of the effect. These studies add to the literature on prosocial behavior and happiness by showing 
that being thwarted in enacting one’s prosocial intentions has negative consequences. They also 
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add to emerging findings suggesting that beneficence may be a basic psychological need. 


Happiness is a common goal for many. While there are 
many avenues to improving one’s mood and happiness, 
helping other people is a popular option in this pursuit. 
From the messages in the Bible such as ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive’ (Acts 20:35) to quotes 
from luminaries of our time such as Maya Angelou who 
said, ‘When we give cheerfully and accept gratefully, 
everyone is blessed’, the message of connecting proso- 
cial deeds with happiness is clear. Moreover, when turn- 
ing to empirical research, we also find support for this 
connection showing that helping others is an effective 
behavioral strategy for achieving one’s own happiness 
(Aknin et al., 2019; Curry et al., 2018). More recently, 
feeling that one’s behavior benefits others has been 
proposed as a basic psychological need, whose satisfac- 
tion causes happiness (Martela & Ryan, 2016, 2019; 
Martela et al., 2018). However, if feeling beneficent is 
a need, this implies that if the need is thwarted, then it 
will have negative effects on people’s well-being. In this 
research, we investigate the effects of social contexts 
that deprive people of the opportunity to help others. 


CONTACT Liudmila Titova Q mtitova@elon.edu 
Supplemental data for this article can be accessed here. 
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Prosocial Behavior and Happiness 


Prosocial behavior is defined as ‘any act with the goal of 
benefiting another person, and may include everyday 
kindness, as well as larger efforts to improve the world’ 
(Nelson et al., 2016, p. 851). Much positive psychology 
research suggests that prosocial behavior can lead to 
more happiness and well-being. Such research has 
focused on three main ways of engaging in prosocial 
behavior: spending time helping others or volunteering 
(Aknin et al., 2019; Meier & Stutzer, 2008; Tabassum et al., 
2016; Wheeler et al., 1998; Whillans et al., 2016); spend- 
ing money on others (Aknin et al., 2013; Aknin et al. 
2019; Dunn et al., 2008; Dunn et al., 2014); and engaging 
in kind acts (Curry et al., 2018; Nelson et al., 2016; 
Sheldon et al., 2009). 

More specifically, large scale meta-analyses show that 
volunteering is linked to lower rates of depression, 
higher life quality and satisfaction, and more positive 
affect (Jenkinson et al., 2013; Wheeler et al., 1998). 
Moreover, volunteering is linked to lower mortality 
rates among older adults, with 24% reduced risk of 
mortality for those who engage in volunteering (Okun 
et al., 2013). This connection between volunteering 
one’s time to help others and variety of well-being out- 
comes is not unique to Western counties. One study 
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examined data from 139 counties and found that this 
link was consistently present across countries (Kumar 
et al., 2012). The benefits of prosociality are not limited 
to volunteering. Prosocial spending also boosts well- 
being (Aknin et al., 2013; Aknin et al., 2019; Dunn et al., 
2008; Dunn et al., 2014). In one study, Dunn and collea- 
gues (2008) asked participants to spent 20 USD either on 
themselves or others, and then measured their well- 
being. They found that those who spent on others, 
were happier at the end of the day compared to those 
who engaged in self-focused spending. This finding has 
been replicated in countries with different cultures and 
economic development and with different settings, such 
as just recalling instances of prosocial spending, charity 
donations, or preparing goody-bags for those in need 
(Aknin et al., 2013; Aknin et al., 2019). Finally, multiple 
studies show that engaging in random act of kindness 
toward others is more beneficial to our well-being than 
not engaging in them (Layous et al., 2013; Lyubomirsky 
et al., 2004, 2005; Nelson et al., 2015; Otake et al., 2006; 
Weinstein & Ryan, 2010) and is even more beneficial 
than acting kindly towards ourselves (Nelson et al. 
2016; Parks & Titova, 2016). Moreover, a recent meta- 
analysis shows that such interventions are effective 
(Curry et al, 2018). A systematic review of 27 studies 
that used random acts of kindness intervention revealed 
that the effect of such interventions on well-being is 
small to medium and is not moderated by a variety of 
variables including gender, age, control condition, or 
outcome measures (Curry et al., 2018). 


Self-Determination Theory 


It is evident from the previous research that prosocial 
behavior is linked with improved well-being and happi- 
ness, but why is this the case? Self-Determination Theory 
(SDT) provides an answer to this question (Deci & Ryan, 
2000; Ryan & Deci, 2017). SDT proposes that in order to 
have a fulfilling, happy life people need to satisfy basic 
psychological needs (Deci & Ryan, 2000; Ryan & Deci, 
2017; Sheldon et al., 1996). Psychological needs are 
defined as ‘experiential nutrients that are essential for 
growth, integrity, and well-being’ (Ryan & Deci, 2017, 
p. 10). Just as physiological nutrients are needed for 
a body to thrive and grow physically, certain experiences 
are needed for people do develop and grow psycholo- 
gically (Ryan & Deci, 2017). 

SDT currently recognizes three basic psychological 
needs: autonomy, competence, and relatedness. 
Autonomy is a sense of volition and individual choice 
in one’s behaviors and action; competence is a sense of 
knowing what one is doing and that it is done well; and 
relatedness is a sense of connection to people and 


a sense of being cared for (Deci & Ryan, 2000). 
Satisfaction of all three of these needs is connected 
with well-being and happiness (Deci & Ryan, 2000; 
León & Núñez, 2013; Ryan, 2009; Ryan & Deci, 2000; 
Tian et al., 2014), and need-satisfaction explains the 
connection between prosocial behavior and well-being 
(Demir & Ozdemir, 2010; Tsang et al., 2014; Weinstein & 
Ryan, 2010). 

Directly supporting the idea that prosocial behavior 
boosts well-being because it satisfies psychological 
needs, Weinstein and Ryan (2010) showed that engaging 
in helping behaviors enhances feelings of autonomy 
(because one is choosing to participate in this behavior 
volitionally), competence (because one feels that their 
help is effective), and relatedness (because it enhances 
a sense of relatedness and connection with the person(s) 
being helped). These feelings in turn affect well-being in 
a positive way. 


A Need for Beneficence? 


While the three needs listed above have been exten- 
sively empirically tested, SDT does not state that this set 
is all-encompassing. Accordingly, there have been 
ongoing attempts to test other candidate needs besides 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness (Martela & 
Ryan, 2016, 2019; Prentice et al., 2019; Ryan & Deci, 
2017). Recent work suggests that the feeling of benefi- 
cence itself, defined as ‘the simple pleasure in having 
contributed to others’ (Martela & Ryan, 2016, p. 751), 
might be an additional basic psychological need 
(Martela & Ryan, 2019). That is, engaging in helping 
behaviors may not simply be a way of deriving auton- 
omy, competence, and relatedness need-satisfaction; 
such behaviors may directly satisfy a fourth need, called 
‘peneficence’ by Martela and Ryan (2016, 2019)), which 
may have independent effects on well-being beyond 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness. 

In three studies, Martela and Ryan (2016) tested this 
idea, asking if beneficence would mediate the relation- 
ship between prosocial behavior and well-being beyond 
or in addition to the other three basic needs. They found 
that all four needs acted as independent mediators. This 
research was the first to suggest that beneficence has 
a unique and independent role in human flourishing and 
well-being. Moreover, additional studies found that ben- 
eficence is also independently connected to meaning in 
life, another indicator of well-being and psychological 
wellness, even controlling for the other three basic 
needs and across different cultures (Martela & Riekki, 
2018; Martela et al., 2018). 

There are multiple potential criteria for establishing 
an experience as a basic psychological need (Baumeister 


& Leary, 1995; Ryan & Deci, 2017; Sheldon, 2011). Finding 
that the experience produces well-being is one impor- 
tant criterion, and is the criterion used by all the research 
cited so far. However, another important criterion is 
whether not having the experience produces ill-being. 
This is logical to expect, since if people really need 
something on a basic level, they should suffer if they 
do not receive it. 

More recent SDT research has been giving greater 
attention to this issue, finding that being thwarted in 
one’s attempts to satisfy a need has negative effects 
which are more than the effects of just not feeling 
satisfied in the need (Ryan & Deci, 2017; Vansteenkiste 
& Ryan, 2013). Importantly, this research introduces 
social context into the account, distinguishing between 
supportive, merely unsupportive, and actively thwarting 
social contexts. A thwarting context is one that dis- 
courages or prevents the person from doing the poten- 
tially satisfying behavior. This in turn leads to 
dissatisfaction, negatively impacting their well-being. 
Correspondingly, needs can either be satisfied via posi- 
tive feelings, can be unsatisfied by the absence of posi- 
tive feelings, or can be frustrated by the presence of 
negative contexts. Supportive contexts help people to 
satisfy needs; un-supportive contexts fail to satisfy 
needs; and thwarting contexts lead to actual need- 
frustration. 

Using such a framework, Martela and Ryan (2019) 
conducted a series of studies that examined if benefi- 
cence frustration can be linked to lower levels of well- 
being. First, Martela and Ryan (2019) assessed correla- 
tions between various well-being and ill-being measures 
and beneficence frustration. However, they did not find 
a connection between beneficence frustration, depres- 
sion, anxiety, negative affect, psychical symptoms, posi- 
tive affect, and self-acceptance. That is, people who feel 
their actions may harm others were not lower in well- 
being. Then, Martela and Ryan (2019) asked participants 
to think of a specific unhappy event, to find out which 
negative experiences associated with the event were 
most impactful. This mirrored the method of Sheldon 
and colleagues (2001), of identifying basic needs on the 
basis of their presence within happy events. Again, 
Martela and Ryan (2019) did not find a connection 
between rated beneficence frustration during the 
unhappy event and event-related depression, anxiety, 
and negative affect. 

These two initial findings suggest that beneficence 
might not meet the criteria for a basic psychological 
need, as general beneficence need frustration failed to 
be linked to indicators of ill-being and specific benefi- 
cence need-frustration was not strongly rated with 
regards to specific ‘unhappy events.’ However, this 
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research was only correlational, as beneficence frustra- 
tion was only measured via self-reported scales rather 
than being manipulated experimentally. Moreover, this 
research did not explore beneficence thwarting, in 
which environmental factors prevent a person from 
enacting a prosocial intention. No beneficence research 
to date has investigated environmental thwarting, which 
prevents helping behavior, as a factor. In this research, 
using experimental methodologies, we investigate if 
thwarting of prosocial intentions negatively affects well- 
being and if rated basic psychological need satisfaction 
and frustration, of autonomy, competence, and related- 
ness, and also beneficence, can explain this effect. 


Overview of the Studies 


The present studies investigate if contexts that thwart 
helping behavior lower people’s well-being, by way of 
reduced feelings of beneficence. In Study 1, participants 
were randomly assigned to rate how they would feel if 
they intended to help a target and were able to do so, or 
if they intended to help the target and were thwarted in 
the intention, or if they did not want to help the target. 
Study 2 aimed at replicating the results of Study 1 and 
assessed potential mediation of the effect through basic 
psychological need-satisfaction. Study 3 aimed to repli- 
cate this effect with a different type of scenario and 
included an additional condition, in which the target 
helps themselves. Additionally, Study 3 investigated 
the mediating role of beneficence satisfaction, measured 
along with autonomy, competence, and relatedness 
satisfaction. 


Study 1 


In the first study, we examined whether people’s mood 
would be affected if they were thwarted in an intention 
to help another person. Specifically, we examined three 
hypothetical situations: when the person has an inten- 
tion to help another and acts on this intention success- 
fully; when the person has an intention to help another, 
but someone else helps instead; and when the person 
has no intention to help and witnesses the other being 
helped by someone else. The condition when the person 
has no intention to help was introduced as a control 
condition, to test if being deprived from an opportunity 
to help would be worse for one’s well-being compared 
to a situation where one simply does not want to help, 
and does not help. We hypothesized that those whose 
prosocial intentions are thwarted would experience 
worse mood (specifically, lower positive affect and 
higher negative affect) compared to those in the two 
other conditions. Additionally, we examined whether 
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people would perceive any differences in the well-being 
of the person being helped, as a function of how they 
were helped. We expected no differences, since the 
target gets helped in all scenarios, and is unlikely to 
care from where the help comes. 


Method 
Participants and Procedure 


Participants were 162 students from upper level psychol- 
ogy courses at a large Midwestern University who parti- 
cipated in exchange for extra credit. Their ages ranged 
from 18 to 40 (M = 20.82, SD = 2.76). Sixty four percent of 
participants were women, and 79% were White. The 
study was administered online, and the materials for 
this study were a part of a larger assessment including 
other studie’s materials. This study employed a between 
subject design in which participants were randomly 
assigned to one of the three scenarios (see Table S1 of 
the supplement for exact manipulations). Participants 
were asked to imagine that there is a student in their 
class who is in need of help, and then they were ran- 
domly assigned to scenarios where 1) they want to help 
and get to do it; 2) they want to help, but see someone 
else help the person in need instead; 3) they do not want 
to help, and see someone else help the person in need. 
Then, participants were asked to respond to a series of 
items that measured the positive and negative affect' 
that they would feel in the situation described. 
Additionally, participants rated the same items in terms 
of how they thought the person being helped would feel 
in this situation. 


Measures 


To measure the well-being of the participants, we used 
a nine-item measure of positive affect (PA) and negative 
affect (NA; Emmons, 1991). Example items are ‘happy’, 
‘joyful’, ‘sad’, and ‘unhappy’. Participants were asked 
about their own well-being as well as well-being of the 
person who received help in this situation using the 
same items. All the items were rated on a Likert Scale 
from 1 (Strongly Disagree) to 7 (Strongly Agree). 
Descriptive statistics on all measures can be found in 
Table 1. 


Results and Discussion 


In order to test the hypotheses, we conducted a series of 
between-subject ANOVAs. First, we examined if there 
was a difference between the conditions in terms of 
participants’ affect. We found significant differences for 
PA (F(2, 159) = 9.58, p <.001, d = 69) and NA (F(2, 
159) = 5.46, p = .005, d = .52). Bonferroni corrected post- 
hoc group comparisons suggested that participants in 
the condition where their prosocial intent was thwarted 
had lower levels of PA compared to participants in the 
other two conditions. For NA, there was a difference 
between the thwarted condition and the condition 
where participants got to help another person, but no 
differences between the thwarted condition and the 
condition of not having intention to help (see Table 2 
for means by condition). 

We also conducted a series of between-subject 
ANOVAs to examine how participants thought the per- 
son being helped would feel in the various scenarios. As 
expected, the results showed no significant condition 
differences for PA and NA (ps > .455). This suggests 
that it is not simply the desire for the prosocial deed to 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics and correlations for variables in Study 1. 


PA (Self) NA (Self) PA (Student) NA (Student) 
NA (Self) —.44*** 
PA (Student) 51 —.39*** 
NA (Student) —.14 Aot bii —.56*** 
Mean (SD) 5.25 (1.26) 2.13 (1.29) 5.68 (1.08) 2.51 (1.48) 
Cronbach's Alpha 92 87 89 
Note. * p <.05, ** p <.01, *** p <.001. 
Table 2. Means and Standard Deviations by condition for Study 1. 
Self Student 
Variable Helps Thwarted No Intent to Help Helps Thwarted No Intent to Help 
PA 5.67 4.69 5.39 5.73 5.68 5.64 
(0.91) (1.41) (1.22) (1.04) (1.00) (1.20) 
NA 1.69 2.46 2.24 2.38 2.44 2.72 
(0.85) (1.26) (1.55) (1.39) (1.30) (1.72) 


be done and for the person to be helped that is impor- 
tant for people engaging in prosocial behavior, but it is 
the importance of them actively engaging in the proso- 
cial deed. The lack of differences regarding the well- 
being of the person in need suggests that people recog- 
nize that other people can help just as well as they can. 

The hypotheses for this study were supported. We 
expected that being thwarted in acting on one’s proso- 
cial intentions would negatively impact well-being, 
which was confirmed by differences in positive and 
negative affect. Interestingly, those whose prosocial 
intentions were thwarted felt less PA not just compared 
to those who got to help, but also compared to those 
who did not have an intention to help to begin with. 
Additionally, as expected, we found that being thwarted 
in acting prosocially did not affect perception of well- 
being of the person who is being helped. This suggests 
that in scenarios like these people recognize that the 
person in need of help is receiving it and getting bene- 
fits from it, regardless of who gets to help them. 


Study 2 


The first study showed that when people are deprived of 
opportunities to act in prosocial ways, their well-being 
suffers. However, this study did not explore why that 
might be the case. Therefore, in the next study, we 
examined potential mechanisms behind this effect. 
According to Self-Determination theory, in order to get 
the best out of life in general and also from specific 
experiences, people need to have their basic psycholo- 
gical needs met (Ryan & Deci, 2017). Thus, it might be 
that when a person has an intention to help, but does 
not get to act on this intention, this person’s psycholo- 
gical needs for autonomy, competence, and/or related- 
ness might be thwarted, which, in turn, might explain 
the decrease in well-being. We explore this explanation 
in Study 2. We expected to replicate the findings of the 
first study in regard to differences between PA and NA. 
Moreover, we expected that this difference would be 
mediated by basic psychological need satisfaction. 
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Method 
Participants and Procedure 


Participants were 237 students from upper level psychol- 
ogy courses at a large Midwestern university. Their ages 
ranged from 19 to 25 (M = 21.12, SD = 1.44). The majority 
of participants were women (58%) and White (74.6%). 
The materials for this study were part of a larger ques- 
tionnaire that included assessments for other unrelated 
studies. Participants completed all materials online and 
received extra credit for their participation. Participants 
were randomly assigned to one of the two conditions, 
using the same materials as in Study 1. However, in this 
study, we dropped the condition where participants had 
no intention to help and the other was helped by some- 
body else, in order to increase power for the statistical 
analyses. After reading the assigned scenario, partici- 
pants responded to a series of items that measured PA, 
NA, and basic psychological need satisfaction. 


Measures 


The same measures were used for PA and NA as in Study 
1. In order to measure basic psychological need satisfac- 
tion (BPNS), we used an adjective-based measure that 
consists of four words for each of the three needs (com- 
petence, autonomy, and relatedness), two positively- 
worded (e.g. appreciated, successful, or autonomous) 
and two negatively worded (e.g. isolated, failing, or con- 
trolled). The opposite words were used as anchor points 
on a 7-point Likert scale with the higher scores repre- 
senting more need fulfillment (e.g. controlled (1) - 
autonomous (7)) with a total of six items (two per each 
need). We calculated means for each need separately, as 
well as an aggregate measure of all three basic psycho- 
logical needs. Descriptive statistics for all measures can 
be found in Table 3. 


Results and Discussion 


In order to test the hypotheses, we conducted a series of 
independent sample t-tests. As expected, we found sig- 
nificant differences between the conditions for PA (t 


Table 3. Descriptive statistics and correlations for variables in Study 2. 


PA NA Relatedness Competence Autonomy BPNS 
NA gg 
Relatedness .48%* hae 
Competence AB*** = 375" 80*** 
Autonomy 25*** —.27*** 62*** 67*** 
BPNS 447** —.40*** gp 93a .84*** 
Mean (SD) 527 2.29 5.01 4.87 5.04 4.97 
(1.13) (1.24) (1.53) (1.41) (1.28) (1.26) 
Cronbach’s Alpha .92 .86 .90 .92 .86 .92 


Note. * p <.05, ** p <.01, *** p <.001. 
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(235) = 7.04, p < .001, d = .92), NA (t(235) = - 4.64, 
p < .001, d = .60), relatedness (t(235) = 8.13, p < .001, d 
= .84), competence (t(235) = 6.28, p < .001, d = .82), 
autonomy (t(235) = 3.59, p < .001, d = .47), and an 
aggregate measure of BPNS (t(235) = 6.86, p < .001, d 
= .89) (see Table 4 for means by condition). 

Additionally, to test the second hypothesis, we con- 
ducted a mediation analysis via a bootstrapping pro- 
cedure using the PROCESS macro for SPSS (Hayes, 
2013) with 5000 bootstrap samples (model 4). First, 
we examined if BPNS served as a mediator for PA and 
found partial mediation, as both direct and indirect 
effects were significant (see Figure 1 for details). We 
also examined if BPNS was a mediator for NA using the 
same procedure and found similar results - it was 
a partial mediator as indicated by both direct and 
indirect effect remaining significant (see Figure 2 for 
details). 

In Study 2, we replicated the findings of Study 1 
showing that those who get to act on their prosocial 
intentions experience higher well-being levels than 
those whose intentions are thwarted. Additionally, we 
found that satisfaction of basic psychological needs can 
explain why this is happening to a degree. Specifically, 
BPNS partially mediated the relationship between 
experimental condition and PA and NA. The fact that 
this mediation was only partial suggests that other 
important experiences may be relevant. Thus in Study 


3, we explore the role of the postulated need for bene- 
ficence (Martela & Ryan, 2016), which seemed very con- 
ceptually relevant. 


Study 3 


In the next study, we were interested in replicating the 
results of the first two studies using a different scenario 
to see if the effect would generalize to a different sce- 
nario. We wanted to make sure that the effect we found 
in the first two studies was not unique to the scenario 
used. Additionally, recent research has proposed that 
there is a fourth basic psychological need, for feelings 
of beneficence (Martela & Ryan, 2016, 2019). This feeling 
seemed important to explore when considering the 
effect of not being able to act in prosocial ways. Again, 
when testing for mediation in Study 2, we found only 
partial mediation through BPNS for PA and NA. It could 
be that with the addition of feelings of beneficence (or 
its absence), this mediation could become full. Again, we 
expected to replicate the condition differences of the 
first two studies for PA and NA, as well as partial media- 
tion through BPNS. Additionally, we expect that adding 
beneficence to BPNS would fully mediate the effect. 


Basic 


Psychological 


Need 


b = 1.03* [.73, 1.32] Fi Satisfaction ha b = .34* [.21, .47] 


Helping vs. Being 
Thwarted 


Positive Affect 


b = .35* [.16, .55] 


(.75*, [.43, 1.07]} 


Figure 1. Mediational model for Study 2 examining PA. Unstandardized coefficients are displayed. *p <.05. 


Basic 


Psychological 


Need 


b = 1.03* [.73, 1.32] ae Satisfaction x = -,33* [-.46, -.20] 


Helping vs. Being 
Thwarted 


> Negative Affect 


= -,38* [-.70, -.06] 


(-.34"*, [-.52, -.18]) 


Figure 2. Mediational model for Study 2 examining NA. Unstandardized coefficients are displayed. *p <.05. 


Method 
Participants and Procedure 


Participants were 234 students from an introductory 
psychology course at a large Midwestern university 
who participated in exchange for partial course credit. 
Their ages ranged from 18 to 22 (M = 18.65, SD = 0.98). 
Most participants were White (85.4%) with a fairly even 
breakdown between men (50.4%) and women (49.1%). 
Participants completed all materials online, which were 
a part of the larger questionnaire. This time in the sce- 
narios instead of a student, a person in need was 
a woman who was getting drenched by the rain without 
an umbrella. Participants were randomly assigned to one 
of the three conditions (see Table S2 of the supplement 
for full description): participant wants to help and gets to 
help another person, participant wants to help but does 
not get to help another person because someone else 
helps them first, and participant wants to help but does 
not get to help because the person helps themselves. 
After reading the assigned participants 
responded to a series of items that measured their 
anticipated PA, NA, BPNS, and beneficence, after the 
event. 


scenario, 


Measures 


We used the same measures as in Studies 1 and 2 to 
measure PA, NA, and basic psychological needs. To 
assess beneficence, we included a measure of benefi- 
cence need satisfaction by Martela and Ryan (2016) that 
consisted of four items rated on a Likert Scale from 1 
(strongly disagree) to 7 (strongly agree). An example 
item is ‘| would feel that my actions have a positive 
impact on the people around me’. Descriptive statistics 
for all measures can be found in Table 5. 


Results and Discussion 


To test the hypotheses, we again conducted a series of 
one-way between subject ANOVAs. We again found 
a significant difference between conditions for PA, F(2, 


Table 4. Means and Standard Deviations by condition for Study 2. 
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225) = 7.66, p = .001. d = .52. Bonferroni corrected post- 
hoc group comparisons indicated that the condition 
where participants got to help a person in need was 
significantly different from the other two conditions 
(where someone else helped the person and where the 
person helped themselves), suggesting that it is not 
important if someone else gets to help a person in 
need or if that person helps themselves in terms of 
effects on the thwarted person’s well-being. Unlike in 
Study 1 and 2, we did not find a significant difference 
between conditions for NA (F(2, 225) = 1.46, p = .233, d 
= .22) (see Table 6 for means by condition). 

Next, we examined basic psychological need satisfac- 
tion, and found a significant omnibus difference 
between conditions for relatedness (F(2, 225) = 12.12, 
p < .001. d = .66), with Bonferroni corrected post-hoc 
tests showing that the effect was driven by the differ- 
ence between the condition where participants get to 
help and the other two groups. This finding is consistent 
with what we found for PA, suggesting that the differ- 
ence lies in whether a person gets to help or not, and not 
how the situation gets resolved otherwise. We also 
found a significant difference between conditions for 
competence (F(2, 225) = 4.85, p = .009, d = .41) and 
cumulative measure of BPNS (F(2, 225) = 7.37, p = .001, 
d = 51), but not autonomy (F(2, 225) = 2.54, p = .081, d 
= ,.30). Post-hoc Bonferroni corrected comparisons 
showed the same pattern as with PA and relatedness 
for BPNS, but not for competence - the only conditions 
that were significantly different in terms of competence 
were the one where the participant gets to help and the 
one where someone else helps instead. Again, there 
were no gender differences. 

Then, we examined differences for beneficence. We 
found significant differences between condition, F(2, 
225) = 5.62, p = .004, d = .45. Bonferroni corrected post- 
hoc tests revealed the same pattern as for PA and BPNS 
between conditions, showing that the scenario where 
the participant gets to help a person was significantly 
different from the other two scenarios, in the amount of 
beneficence felt (see Table 6 for the means). 

Finally, we conducted mediation analyses using the 


same procedure as before. We used contrast coding to 
compare the condition where participant gets to help to 


Variable Helps Thwarted 
PA 5.81 (1.02) 4.72 (1.35) 
NA 1.93 (1.14) 2.65 (1.24) 
Relatedness 5.72 (1.19) 4.29 (1.50) 
Competence 5.40 (1.25) 4.34 (1.36) 
Autonomy 5.33 (1.22) 4.75 (1.28) 
BPNS 5.49 (1.06) 4.46 (1.24) 
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Table 5. Descriptive statistics and correlations for variables in Study 3. 


PA NA Relatedness Competence Autonomy BPNS Beneficence 
NA —A6*** 
Relatedness Agee —30*** 
Competence AB*** —.28*** 81*** 
Autonomy 36*** —.22*** 66*** 68*** 
BPNS AT*E* =30** BS P i 92*** 86*** 
Beneficence DI —30*** OY hs 57% 38*** DIE 
Mean (SD) 4.86 2.84 4.91 4.72 4.76 4.80 5.34 
(1.19) (1.27) (1.47) (1.28) (1.29) (1.21) (1.17) 
Cronbach's Alpha 86 76 91 85 76 91 93 


Note. * p <.05, ** p <.01, *** p <.001. 


Table 6. Means and Standard Deviations by condition for Study 3. 


Variable Helps Someone Else Helps Help Themselves 
PA 5.26 4.77 4.54 
1.19) (1.12) (1.15) 
NA 2.66 2.83 3.02 
1.34) (1.29) (1.19) 
Relatedness 5.55 4.48 4.71 
1.40) (1.35) (1.47) 
Competence 5.07 4.45 4.64 
1.17) (1.28) (1.31) 
Autonomy 4.98 4.52 4.77 
1.29) (1.24) (1.30) 
BPNS 5.20 4.48 4.71 
1.16) (1.19) (1.18) 
Beneficence 5.67 5.05 5.29 
1.11) (1.22) (1.09) 


the other two conditions combined, as main effect ana- 
lyses did not show significant differences between these 
two latter groups. Therefore, the contrast variable used 
as the predictor variable in the mediation analysis was as 
follows: helps = 2, someone else helps = - 1, person 
helps themselves = - 1. In this analysis, we also con- 
trolled for the orthogonal control contrast (helps = 0, 
someone else helps = — 1, person helps themselves = 1). 
The coding scheme was performed following the proce- 
dure suggested by Hayes and Preacher (2014). The 
results revealed a partial mediation of the difference 
between the conditions in terms of PA through BPNS 
as indicated by both indirect (.04 to .16) and direct (.01 to 
.21) effect’s 95% confidence intervals not containing 0 
(see Figure 3). We found similar results for NA. Like in 
Study 2, the indirect effect of BPNS was significant 
(although it is important to note that we did not find 
a significant main effect for NA in this study) (see Figure 


4 for details). These results were consistent with Study 2. 

Next, we used the same procedure to see if benefi- 
cence mediates PA. Again, we found a partial mediation 
(see Figure 5 for details). Similarly, we found a significant 
indirect effect of beneficence when examining NA (see 
Figure 6 for details). In order to test our hypothesis that 


beneficence and BPNS together can fully explain the 
effect on PA and NA, we used the same procedure as 
before, but this time we entered both beneficence and 
BPNS in the model simultaneously. As expected, the 
effect on PA was fully mediated by these two variables, 
with both remaining significant mediators (see Figure 7 
for details). A similar pattern of results was also found for 
NA, with both beneficence and BPNS indirect paths 
being significant (see Figure 8 for details). 


General Discussion 


In three studies, we examined the effect of thwarting of 
prosocial intentions on well-being. Specifically, we found 
that participants who read scenarios describing proso- 
cial efforts being thwarted experienced less positive 
affect then when their intentions were not thwarted. 
Moreover, this effect was replicated with scenarios 
describing different events. Additionally, in Studies 2 
and 3, we found that basic psychological need satisfac- 
tion can partially explain this effect, while in Study 3, we 
showed that beneficence need satisfaction and basic 
psychological need satisfaction together fully explained 
the relationship. 

In line with previous research (Aknin et al., 2013; 
Aknin et al., 2019; Curry et al., 2018; Meier & Stutzer, 
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Basic 
Psychological 
Need 
b = .20* [.09, .31] a Satisfaction \ b = .44* [.33, .56] 
Helping vs. Being 0 oeeéeeeremenenemeememmn > Positive Affect 
Thwarted b= .11*, [.01, .21] 


(.09* [.04, .15]) 


Figure 3. Mediational model for Study 3 examining BPNS as mediator for PA. Unstandardized coefficients are displayed. *p <.05. 


Basic 
Psychological 
Need 
b = .20* [.09, .31] Fi Satisfaction % = -.31* [-.45, -.17] 
Helping vs. Being siteseanenessanaresesesnenrseaeee> Negative Affect 
Thwarted b = -.02, ns [-.14, .09] 


{-.06*, [-.11, -.02]) 


Figure 4. Mediational model for Study 3 examining BPNS as mediator for NA. Unstandardized coefficients are displayed. *p <.05. 


Beneficence 
b= .17* [.06, .27] ye Ni b = .53* [.41, .64] 
Helping vs. Being > Positive Affect 
Thwarted b= .11* [.02, .21] 


(.09* [.03, .15]) 


Figure 5. Mediational model for Study 3 examining beneficence as a mediator for PA. Unstandardized coefficients are displayed. 
* 
p <.05. 


Beneficence 


b = .17* [.06, .27] Fi a b =-.33* [-.47, -.19] 


Helping vs. Being riteenvarersenesnareseenvsreseseeeeD® Negative Affect 
Thwarted b= .03, ns [-.15, .08] 
(-.06* [-.10, -.02) 


Figure 6. Mediational model for Study 3 examining beneficence as a mediator for NA. Unstandardized coefficients are displayed. 
* 
p <.05. 
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Beneficence 


b= .17* [.06, mf b= .39* [.26, 53] 
-08, ns [-.01, .18] 


Helping vs. Being 


p IRR IONS Positive Affect 


Thwarted 
b = .20* [.09, .31] Basic Jo .23* [.11, .36] 
Psychological 
Need 
Satisfaction 


Figure 7. Mediational model for Study 3 examining beneficence and BPNS as mediators for PA. The indirect effect of Beneficence was 


b = .07, [.02, .11]. The indirect effect of BPNS was b = .05, [.01 


, 11]. Unstandardized coefficients are displayed. *p <.05. 


Beneficence 


b= .17* [.06, an b= -.22* [-.39, -.06] 
b = -.01, ns [-. 13, .10] 


Helping vs. Being 


eesaesenssessesssescessessesseescesde Negative Affect 


Thwarted 
b = .20* [.09, .31] Basic Finca .36, -.04] 
Psychological 
Need 
Satisfaction 


Figure 8. Mediational model for Study 3 examining beneficence and BPNS as mediators for NA. The indirect effect of Beneficence was 
b = —.04, [-.08, —.01]. The indirect effect of BPNS was b = —.03, [-.09, —.01]. Unstandardized coefficients are displayed. *p <.05. 


2008; Sheldon et al., 2009; Tabassum et al., 2016; 
Wheeler et al., 1998; Whillans et al., 2016; Williamson & 
Clark, 1989), in all studies we find that acting in prosocial 
ways improves mood. However, somewhat contrary to 
previous findings by Hepach et al. (2012), we found that 
simply watching someone else engage in prosocial 
behavior did not yield the same effect on positive and 
negative affect. Hepach and colleague’s study used pupil 
dilation as a measure of sympathetic arousal and exam- 
ined young children, which might explain the discre- 
pancy in the results. Interestingly, Study 3 results 
showed that when comparing the situation where one 
wants to help and gets to help to one where the person 
helps themselves, there was a difference in the affect of 
the observer. This supports previous research that sug- 
gests that helping behaviors are motivated not simply 
by the desire to restore the order of things, but by the 
fulfillment of need for prosocial behavior (Hepach et al., 
2016). 

Expanding on the research on basic psychological 
needs, this research explored the role of those needs in 
thwarted prosocial intentions. As suggested by SDT, 


needs for autonomy, competence, and relatedness are 
all important in achieving well-being and happiness 
(Deci & Ryan, 2000; Ryan & Deci, 2017; Sheldon et al., 
1996). Study 2 and 3 showed that, indeed, basic psycho- 
logical need satisfaction played a mediating role on the 
effect of the thwarting of prosocial intentions (although 
only partially). Moreover, recent work by Martela and 
Ryan (2016, 2019)) suggested that the fourth basic 
need might be a need for beneficence - a specific 
need to act in prosocial ways. Study 3 showed that 
beneficence need satisfaction also partially explain the 
effect on affect. Moreover, when both beneficence and 
basic psychological need satisfaction were added 
together, they fully explained the effect, and both 
remained as significant mediators. This finding supports 
beneficence as a potential fourth need, as it shows that 
thwarting of beneficent intentions relates to negative 
effects on well-being. 

This link between prosocial behavior, well-being, and 
mood is also important when considering whether there 
is a possibility for the behavior to be truly altruistic 


(helping without any benefits to the helper). Indeed, 
given that engaging in prosocial behavior comes with 
a benefit to our well-being, the existence of true altruism 
could be debated. Moreover, our research show that not 
acting on one’s prosocial intentions can be harmful for 
one’s well-being, which is an important contribution to 
the altruism debate (Batson et al., 2007). 


Limitations and Future Directions 


This research, however, has some limitations that also 
suggest directions for future research. Firstly, all studies 
have been conducted with student samples from the 
same university, which effects the generatability of the 
findings. The results need to be replicated in other sam- 
ples. Additionally, the studies used scenarios instead of 
creating thwarting situations in real time, and this needs 
to be explored in future research. Finally, no potential 
moderators were tested in these series of studies. 
However, it seems that the effect might depend on 
individual differences connected to how much people 
care about helping other and being prosocial. Thus, 
future research should explore moderators that assess 
that, such as altruistic personality, contingency of self- 
worth, or social value orientation. 


Conclusion 


The results of these studies extended findings from pre- 
vious research by showing that thwarting of prosocial 
intentions can lead to lowered mood and well-being. 
Moreover, this effect was explained by basic psycholo- 
gical need satisfaction and beneficence satisfaction, 
which lends support for beneficence candidacy for 
a fourth basic psychological need. 


Note 


1. Life satisfaction was also included in the measures for 
exploratory purposes. The results could be found in the 
supplement. 
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